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Fic. 1. THIRTEENTH CENTURY SPOLETAN MASTER: 
THe Last Supper AND THE AGONY IN THE GARGEN. 


The Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass. 








Fic. 4. THIRTEENTH CENTURY SPOLETAN MAsTER: 


Tue Last JuDGMENT. 


Pitcairn Collection, Bryn Athyn, Penn. 
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A FRESCO CYCLE FROM SPOLETO 
By BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


If, in the crowded constellation of the early Gothic painters of Italy 
there is room for one more star, we may certainly give a place to the 
painter of the frescoes of Sta. Maria inter Angelos, near Spoleto.! The 
works of this talented artist are now divided among three American 
collections: the Art Museum of Worcester, Mass. owns the frescoes of 
the Last Supper, with an “inset” of the Agony in the Garden (Fig. 1), 
the Crucifixion (Fig. 2), and a fragment of another scene from the Pas- 
sion cycle (Fig. 3); in that home of so many treasures of medieval art, 
the Pitcairn collection at Bryn Athyn, Penna., is the largest of the paint- 
ings, the last Judgment (Fig. 4),? in the Fogg Museum at Cambridge, 
Mass. is a tiny sliver from the Nativity (Fig. 5).2 An Annunciation, 
mentioned by Van Marle who saw the frescoes in situ, has disappeared 


1Before the removal of the frescoes the church had been converted into a farmhouse sometimes 
known as Le Palazze. 

2In the Spring of 1931 this fresco was on exhibition in the Medieval Wing of the Pennsylvania 
Museum in Philadelphia. 

3This section and the Last Judgment were formerly in the René Gimpel collection in Paris. 
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entirely or else the critic mistook the fragment of a Passion scene in the 
Worcester gallery as a representation of this incident. The small paint- 
ing in the Fogg Museum (Fig. 5), there identified as the Marking of Cain, 
is in reality one of the shepherds hailing Mary and her new-born Child.5 
The reason for this error is obvious: what is left of the fresco undoubt- 
edly resembles usual representations of Cain’s punishment as in the 
Catalan painting from Sta. Maria de Mur in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. It will be seen, however, that what might at first appear to be 
the aureole about the hand of God is actually the border of the Virgin’s 
palette bed. If the reader will look carefully at the reproduction he can 
see that, above the arm stretched toward the herdsman, is the other or 
left arm bent in a position to support the head; this is, in other words, 
all that remains of the figure of the Virgin, who, in the position she 
usually assumes to bless the Child, is here conferring her benediction 
on the young shepherd, a piquant element sure to appeal to the popular 
imagination.°® 

Little comment is necessary regarding the iconography of the Last 
Supper (Fig. 1); the arrangement here is one of the earlier Western 
formulae in which all the Apostles are seated on one side of the table 
and Judas is not distinguished from his companions.’ Besides its 
symbolic value, the array of edibles and culinary utensils possesses very 
definite charm as an interesting design in the flat; it can be readily seen 
how a pattern of this sort forms the basis for the affectations of Matisse 
and Picasso in the “Primitive” genre. Another problem in reconstruc- 
tion faces us with the consideration of the second fresco in the Worces- 
ter Museum (Fig. 3), representing one of the Marys and an unhaloed 
personage wearing what is evidently intended as chain mail. The figure 
of the Virgin (?) with her hand to her cheek in the Byzantine and 
Gothic gesture expressing sorrow must have formed part of a scene from 
the Passion cycle; the presence of the man in armor, perhaps a Roman 
soldier, suggests that the complete fresco represented the Way of Calvary 
or the Descent from the Cross. 

Iconographically the Crucifixion (Fig. 2) is interesting for one of the 
earliest representations of the Virgin’s swooning, a feature derived from 


4Van Marle, R., The Italian Schools of Painting, I, p. 408. 

’When Van Marle saw the fresco it was possible to tell that the Nativity was represented taking 
place in the conventional cave of Byzantine iconography; portions of this rocky setting may be dis- 
cerned in the remnant in the Fogg Museum. 

*For the reer of this attitude of the Virgin, see G. Millet, L’Iconographié de l’Evangile, Paris, 
1916, pp. rorff. 

7Sandberg-Vavala, E., La Croce Dipinta Italiana, Verona, 1929, p. 205, Fig. 167, and p. 215n. 

8Sandberg-Vavala (Op. Cit., p. 4375) identified this fresco as the Mocking of Christ; I do not know 


a version of this subject in which one of the Holy Women is present as a spectator. 
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SPoLETAN Master: 
A Scene FROM THE Passion, Tue Nativity (FRAGME THe CruciFixion 


Fic. 2. THIRTEENTH CENTURY SPOLETAN MAsTER: 


Fic. 3. THirTEENTH Century SpoLetan Maste 


The Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass. Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass. The Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass. 














the Apocryphal New Testament. The conception of the Cross as an actual 
tree — of the palm family — is another interesting innovation of the 
Spoleto Master’s. The figure of Christ, contorted in the last violent 
agony of death, expresses the drama and violence so sought after by all 
the artists of the Franciscan revival. In contrast to the usual S-curve of 
the Franciscan Christ, the Crucified in this painting is bent at the waist 
so that the directions of inclination of the head, the torso, and the legs 
form a design in opposing thrusts, an angularity emotionally expressive 
of the torture of death on the Cross. 

The chief element of interest in the Pitcairn fresco (Fig. 4) is the pres- 
ence of the Virgin of Mercy, protecting her devotees under her cloak; 
this iconography might well lead us to date the frescoes considerably 
later than the style belies. 

Raymond Henniker-Heaton, in publishing the pictures at Worcester, 
sought to draw a comparison between the types in the Last Supper 
(Fig. 1) and those of Pietro Cavallini.» The monumental character of 
the compositions as a whole and of certain individual types makes us 
think of the Roman school. The Spoleto Master’s figures are cast in a 
slighter mould; they are more Byzantine and may best be compared to 
the personages painted by Cimabue in the Upper Church at Assisi.!° 
Study, for example, the Apostle at the extreme right in the Last Supper 
in connection with the St. Joseph in the Nativity in the Upper Church 
at Assisi and in the Presentation in the Temple there. The head of the 
Virgin in the Passion fragment at Worcester (Fig. 3) should be compared 
with Cimabue’s female types in the Nativity and the Crucifixion at 
Assisi. The derivation is a fairly obvious one; the Spoleto Master im- 
poses on the model certain mannerisms of his own such as the full, 
rather pouting lips of all his personages. The stocky little shepherd 
from the Nativity (Fig. 5), so free and sprightly in pose, is comparable 
to the herdsmen in the fresco at Assisi; he is derived in type from the 
angels in the same painting. As a final comparison, I mention the anal- 
ogy between the angels in the fragment of a Last Judgment in the left 
transept of the Upper Church at Assisi and the Spoleto panel of the 
same subject in the Pitcairn Collection (Fig. 4)." 

The drapery of the Spoleto Master does not show the imitation of the 
‘classic that we find in the works of Cavallini and the Isaac Master!” who, 


®Henniker-Heaton, R., Two Thirteenth Century Frescoes, Country Life, London, September 13, 1924. 

10When I refer to these paintings as by Cimabue it is simply for convenience and out of courtesy to 
a hoary tradition and the learned opinions of modern connoisseurs. The latest writer on the frescoes 
in the Upper Church, Alfred Nicholson, assigns the scenes from the life of Christ in the nave and 
choir to an imitator of Cimabue; see The Roman School at Assisi, Art Bulletin, September, 1930. 

For an illustration of the fresco at Assisi, see Venturi, Storia dell ’Arte Italiana, Ill, Fig. 175. 

For the Isaac Master, see Nicholson, Op. Cit., Art Bulletin, September, 1930. 
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by heavily indicated shadows with high lights, closely juxtaposed high 
lights, seem to interpret in paint the under cutting and sharp folds of the 
Roman drapery arrangement. The handling of the folds by the Spoleto 
Master is in the free and yet somewhat linear manner of Cimabue in 
the Assisi cycle. Such a figure as the Virgin at Worcester (Fig. 3), her 
draperies swaying with the wind, should be compared with any one of 
the Holy Women in that wrecked Crucifixion, so admired by Okakura, 
in the upper transept of San Francesco.'* Although, like Cimabue, still 
showing an allegiance to the Byzantine in the schematized arrangement 
of the folds, the Spoleto Master is capable of great freedom in handling 
the drapery; only occasionally, as in the royal (?) personages in the 
center of the Last Judgment does he lapse into the flatness character- 
istic of Byzantine and Romanesque painting alike. The trick of repre- 
senting a large crowd by showing the tops of the individual heads piled 
up like eggs in back of the figures in the foreground is one that the 
Spoleto Master may have observed in Cimabue’s fresco of the Betrayal 
at Assisi. 

The final link with Assisi is in the tonality of the Spoleto frescoes. 
The bright red and yellow, the dark blue, and azure-green of the Worces- 
ter and Pitcairn panels are the colors of the Nativity and other less well- 
preserved scenes from the life of Christ that have been mentioned al- 
ready so many times. As in these works at Assisi, the flesh tints are not 
painted in imitation of actual complexions but in dark ochres and reds 
with accentuated high lights likely to carry well at a distance and give 
a convincing sense of relief. So close is the imitation of the colors that, 
standing before the detached frescoes at Worcester and at Philadelphia, 
one has, for a moment, the sensation of actually gazing up at that great 
scheme of decoration in the nave of San Francesco. 

It seems fairly well established, then, that the frescoes from Sta. Maria 
inter Angelos are to be ascribed to a master, loyal to the Byzantine tradi- 
tion and yet striving to imitate the achievement of Cimabue at Assisi. 
Basing our judgment on the resemblance to the works at Assisi and on 
the most advanced concepts in iconography, it is possible to conclude 
that the Spoleto frescoes were painted about 1290-1300. The piquant 
treatment of the subjects besides the highly decorative charm of the 
works make their painter worthy of a high place in the group of masters 
who gravitated about the religious metropolis of Assisi. 


3For an illustration of this Crucifixion at Assisi, see Aubert, Ein Beitrag zur Losung der Cimabue 
Frage, Leipzig, 1907, pl. 27. 

“The best illustrations of this and the other frescoes of the cycle are to be found in the articleby 
Nicholson already referred to. 
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A PORTRAIT, BY FRANCOIS POURBUS, JR. 
AT VASSAR COLLEGE 


By Outver S. Tonks 


Poughkeepsie, New York 


A few years ago Vassar College came into possession of a portrait of 
a princess which has an interesting history. Across the canvas above 
the head runs the inscription ‘ANNA AusTRIAE. MATTHIAE I. ROMANOR 
(Um) ImprraToris Conyux. AN. D. MDCXV.” On the breast, supported 
by a double row of pearls hangs a sapphire pendent composed of the 
letters M, A, and V. The A and the V are crossed and together with 
the M support the royal crown. To this I shall refer later. 

Previous to the moment when it came into the collection at Vassar 
College the picture had been in the possession of the same family and 
in the same house since 1849. In that year, as I learned from a bill of 
lading, it had been shipped from Venice, where it had been purchased 
by a member of this same family. 

The princess referred to in the inscription, which has come out the 
more clearly since the cleaning of the picture!, is of course not Anne, 
the daughter of Phillip II of Spain, who was married at the age of four- 
teen to Louis XIII of France. The ““Anna’”’ of the picture was the daughter 
of Archduke Ferdinand of Tyrol, and was born on December 4th. 1588. 
She died December 14th.? 1618. Her paternal grandfather was Ferdi- 
nand I, emperor from 1556 to 1564, and her great grandfather was Philip 
of Austria, known as the “fair”. Anna’s father died in 1595. 

On her father’s side therefore the princess was decidedly well-born. 
On her mother’s hardly less so, for the latter was Anna Catherine, the 
daughter of William, son of Federigo II, Duke of Mantua. She was the 
second wife of Ferdinand whom she married in 1582. She outlived her 
daughter by two years, dying in 1620. Anna Catherine’s brother was 
Vincent I, Duke of Mantua. He enters into the story of the Vassar 
picture. 

The Matthias I, to whom the original of the Vassar portrait was mar- 
ried in 1611, ruled as emperor from 1612 to the time of his death in 1619. 
He was the cousin of Anna and traced his ancestry back through his 
father, Maximilian II, king of Bohemia and Hungary and emperor from 
1564 to 1576, to Ferdinand I, the grandfather of Anna. 


1The cleaning and restoration has been made possible through the generosity of Mrs. William 
Reed Thompson. 
2]. Anderson. Royal Genealogies, London 1736. 
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The Vassar picture therefore is the portrait of a princess who for a 
short time at least enjoyed the distinction of being the consort of the 
Holy Roman Emperor. At the time of her marriage she was a young 
woman who seems to have distinguished herself chiefly for having in- 
fluenced her newly-wed, elderly and not too strongminded husband to 
oppose the Protestants in the Hapsburg domain. 

The most interesting question perhaps in connection with the picture 
is that of the name of the painter. For a considerable time I have been 
strongly inclined to see in the portrait the work of Francois Pourbus 
the Younger, and I am most happy to record here that on a recent 
visit to Vassar College Dr. Valentiner, upon seeing the picture for the 
first time, confirmed my opinion. 

Many old paintings however have been frequently transformed by 
not too scrupulous restorers from a likeness of some ordinary worthy 
into a striking likeness, so that it seemed best to subject the work to the 
inspection of the X-ray machine.’ The result is shown in the photograph 
accompanying this article. From this it can be seen that the only injury 
anywhere near serious is the abrasion of the part of the upper lip and 
the two or three minor scratches elsewhere on the face. The only 
other extensive injury is the removal of some paint in the background 
to the left of the face. 

The work then is not a remade portrait. In fact the inscription itself, 
which as I have already noted has become clearer by cleaning, would 
confirm that, since a forger intent upon producing a Pourbus would be 
most unlikely to select as his subject a princess who is almost unknown 
to history. The likeness of a well-known character would be much more 


salable. 

With the work thus established as genuine the question of the author- 
ship arises. I have already indicated my feeling that we have here a work 
of Francois Pourbus the Younger, painter of Princes. In this connection 
it will not be supererogatory to note that Pourbus the Younger was born 
in Antwerp in 1569 and died in Paris in 1622. His life therefore fell at 
a time when this picture was painted. In the neighborhood of 1600 he 
was working for the Archduke Albert in Brussels. At that time he met 
Vincent I, Duke of Mantua, whom he accompanied to Italy. He re- 
mained with the Duke until 1611 when he became court painter to Marie 
de’ Medici. From then on his life was apparently spent in Paris. 

We have then evidence that Pourbus was at one time in the employ 
of Vincent I, Duke of Mantua and uncle of Anna of Tyrol. Better than 


’The X-ray picture was made by Dr. C. O. Davison of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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that, Armand Baschet! gives a quotation from a letter from Vincent’s 
sister, Anna, to the Duke of Mantua which it will be interesting to re- 
produce here. It reads ‘I beg your highness to have made for me a copy 
of the portrait that Messer Francois made of the princess Anna, my 
daughter, when your highness passed through here the last time you 
went to Flanders’. This was in 1608. 

The date on the Vassar portrait precludes it from being the first one 
painted by Pourbus since it bears the date 1615. If it is by the artist it 
must be the one he did later at the request of the Archduchess Anna 
Catherine. The presumption is that she intended to have Pourbus make 
the second picture since he was at the time of her letter in the employ 
of her brother. That it was not actually made at that moment may be 
explained by the fact that shortly afterward, in 1609, the artist was in 
Paris with Eleanor of Portugal and shortly after this, in 1611, took up 
his residence in the French capital. It would appear therefore that he 
had no opportunity to go to Innsbrueck where the Duchess of Tyrol, 
Anna’s mother, seems to have been at the time of the writing of the 
letter. The opportunity to paint the likeness seems not to have pre- 
sented itself for some years. 

That chance in all probability came in the year 1615, the year in 
which Anna, the daughter of Philip of Spain, was married to Louis 
XIII. On so important an occasion as this it is easy to think that the 
emperor and his young wife would be in Paris to celebrate the departure 
of Louis for his marriage at Bordeaux. Louis left Paris on the seven- 
teenth of August.’ He arrived at Bordeaux October 7th., 1615.° 

While I have been unable to discover any documents that show def- 
initely that Matthias and his wife were in Paris in 1615 I have found 
what seems to be incontrovertible proof that he was in the city in 1619.” 
He may well have lingered on from the year 1615. He was none too 
welcome at home. 

The visit of Anna to Paris on the occasion of the marriage of Louis 
would have offered to Pourbus the chance to do the portrait he had been 
asked to paint back in 1608. That a portrait should have been painted 
at this time is all the more likely since it was then the fashion to have 
the court painter do likenesses of those whom the king or queen espe- 
cially wished to honor. 


‘Gazette d. Beaux Arts, 1868, p.151. 

5Journal de Jean Héroard sur l’enfance et la Jeunesse de Louis XIII, Tome Il, p.181. “Le 17, lundi. —a 
six heures e trois quarts il entre en carosse, e part de Paris pour le voyage 4 Bordeaux”. 

®Le Vassos. Histoire du Regne de Louis XIII, vol. II’, p. 3767. 

7Journal de Jean Héroard, p. 232. “Le 8 Avril, jeudi, 4 Saint-Germain. — Il va au conseil, puis 4 la 
chapel du vieux chateau, au service pour la mort de l’Empereur.‘* The emperor died March 10, 1619. 
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Mention has already been made of the pendent worn by the princess. 
Through the courtesy of Miss Ada Thurston of the Pierpont Morgan 
Library I have learned that the queen of France, Anne of Austria, used 
as her bookmark a device which differs from that of the consort of Mat- 
thias I. only in the omission of the ‘‘M’’. Thus, on the cover of (Les) 
CL Psaumes de David (Jean Metzau, Paris 1626), Sur la Mort de Jesus 
Christ (Civart), and Histoire de la Mappe-Monde Papestique, all of which 
are in the Pierpont Morgan Library, the same device of crossed A and 
V supporting a crown is employed. The difference between the two de- 
vices may be explained by the possibility that the ‘‘M” may stand for 
Matthias, as President MacCracken of Vassar College has suggested to 
me, and may have been combined with the letters ““AV” from his wife’s 
name. This might well be if the jewel was a gift from Matthias to Anna 
at the time of his marriage in 1611. After her death in 1618 the device, 
stripped of the “‘M”’ may have been adopted by the Queen of France. 

With the documentation established it is interesting to point out that, 
whereas before the restoration, the flesh in the portrait had a rather 
amber tone which is not found in portraits by Pourbus, all this dis- 
appeared with the cleaning. The scumbling of the passage from the 
face into the hair also disappeared leaving the characteristic definition 
seen at this point in the true works of Pourbus. Now the flesh shows 
those pearl and carmine colors noticeable in his pictures. If the head is 
not so “pretty” as it was before restoration it is at least much more 
characterful and infinitely more Hapsburg in type. 


DUTCH WINDMILLS 
By G. Revesz 
Amsterdam, Holland 


The Dutch possess, far more than most European nations, an ab- 
solute sense of fitness and a strong feeling for practical beauty. The way 
in which this people moulds the simplest objects in use in everyday life, 
and the humble buildings standing in commonplace surroundings, bear 
witness to a general and unmistakable feeling which is the basis of a 
national art. The forms of objects in daily use, the furniture, farm- 
houses, barns, bridges and windmills have been chosen with intu- 
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itive taste, and where possible brightened with strong and radiant col- 

ours. The fact, however, that this people has held fast for centuries 

without a break to this tradition of a self-created utilitarian art shows 
in itself that we are dealing with national character. 

We feel at once that in this country, everyday art must flourish — 
must be more significant than the supreme art of exalted moments. 
Neither the church, nor the memorial, or monumental architecture 
shall be the specific and highest accomplishment of this people, but 
the architecture of domestic life. Here the house is of more consequence 
than the palace, and the storehouse must be given a place of importance, 
equal to that given to monumental architecture. This is partly accounted 
for by the fact that Holland was of old a democratic country, where the 
benefits of culture were spread among the whole population, and were 
not the privileges of the reigning powers only. 

When we have grasped this truth, we realize at once that the finest 
accomplishments of Dutch workmanship and ingenuity are to be found 
all around us. Without the dust of the museum, the art of every day 
meets our eye in its restful dignity, its businesslike conciseness, with a 
warm and living directness, that is only possible with national art. 

Among all the buildings of everyday life the charming windmills 
in the country, and the old storehouses in the cities, impress us most 
with their artistic individuality. 

Although the windmill is by no means a Dutch invention, still it is 
a fact that already in the 13th. century these primitive structures ap- 
peared on the vast Dutch plains. They were used in the old time as 
corn-mills or water-mills, the latter for draining the country. The saw- 
mills, oil-mills, and industrial mills, which are of much later date, only 
came into use with a period more technically advanced. The oldest 
windmills were in every respect primitive, for they were solid, station- 
ary buildings, capable only of a single wind direction, which made 
them very uneconomical. 

The first rotating mill the so-called ‘‘Standerd-molen”’ we find in Hol- 
land in the 15th. century, (Fig. 1). The “‘Standerd-molen is a small house 
built of wood, of narrow oblong form generally covered with a saddle- 
roof of a still somewhat primitive construction. In order to make the best 
of the different wind-directions, the miller turns the whole mill around 
on a vertical axle in the direction of the wind prevailing.' 

A more elaborate, and especially as a water-mill, a more practical 


1A good compilation of the history, application, and the different types of Dutch mills is to be 
found in the book: ‘(Onze Hollansche Molen,” by C. Visser, A. tenBruggencate. 
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variation of this class, is the so-called “‘wip-molen,” a small revolving 
mill-house built on a solid foundation (Fig. 4). 

But these types are only the forerunners of the last and still more 
elaborate construction, invented in the 16th. century, which remains, 
even at the present time, the mill most suitable for the various purposes 
it must serve, viz:—the mill with the revolving roof. The body of this mill 
is a massive stationary structure, the sails being attached to the roof 
can be made to face the wind in all directions. 

Here for the first time we can speak of architectural construction, 
of systematic arrangement, and aesthetic effect, and can consider them 
as monumental buildings of use. We do not mean to say that those other 
more primitive mills, have no aesthetic value, for the pretty ‘‘standerd”’ 
mills especially (Fig. 3), have a fresh charm in their rustic surroundings. 
They are so light and airy, that one cannot help thinking of the en- 
chanted houses and palaces of old fairy tales which are continually 
turning round and round on a duck’s foot. 

In old times those windmills belonging to the city, stood on the 
high ramparts of every fortress, at regular distances apart, presenting a 
most charming aspect, such as one sees on old engravings and city plans. 
Still may be seen, near the old city gate “Heiligenkruispoort’’ at Bruges, 
some of the powerful, heavy “‘standerd’’ mills, rising up as sombre, 
weather-beaten witnesses of ancient days. 

From an architectonic point of view however, the large stationary 
mills with revolving roofs are by far the most important. Here again 
we find two different groups. The first type, which is chiefly found in the 
northern provinces of Holland, displays a massive, bulky, octagonal body, 
narrowing a little towards the top (Fig. 5). A thick layer of brownish- 
grey reed covers the mill from top to bottom as a warm peasant garment. 
Here and there a mill may be seen rising from a broader, sometimes 
square foundation; this foundation is of brick, and has no covering of 
reed. 

The roof, somewhat heavy, rounded, broad, is likewise thickly cov- 
ered with reed, and slants heavily on the body like a winter-bonnet, 
worn askew. This roof rests — as in the case of all these windmills — 
on a network of beams separate from the body, enabling it to be turned 
from without, so that the big sails attached, can always be adapted to 
the direction of the wind. The separation of the body from the roof, 
however, is not architectonically emphasized, and that is why the roof 
seems to suggest an upper extension, rather than a constructive arrange- 
ment. Small square windows are cut into the wall here and there, with- 
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out any regularity, and so insignificant are they, that they give the effect 
of being small holes through which the wall breathes. 


No ornament, no decoration, adorns these buildings. They reveal 
their structure almost roughly, uncovered. The large, supporting beams, 
which are necessary for the turning of the roof, slant from the outside 
against the roof. The huge sails are of the plainest shape, born of ne- 
cessity — we can distinctly and concisely gather the function of every 
part, nothing is superfluous. The only modest decoration, a carved and 
painted ornament, generally a star, is placed in the square where the 
two sails cross, accentuating this constructively important point. Some- 
times we find a coloured date, and the massive parts of the slender sails 
are likewise painted with bright colours. 

The reed covering gives to the whole a curious, brownish-green hue, 
which together with the pearl-grey, monotonous, cloudy sky, and the 
dark, velvety green meadows, make up a somewhat melancholy colour 
scheme. These mills have a gloomy, powerful, and one might say, 
an originally peasant-like and sturdy aspect. And how varied is the effect 
produced!—dark, massive and monumental on quiet, cloudy days — 
threatening, uncanny, in stormy weather — melting as a trembling ghost- 
like vision on the horizon in a hazy, whitish-grey atmosphere of an 
all-dissolving mist, but it can also have an idyllic, rustic appearance on 
warm, bright, summer days among picturesque groups of motley cows. 

How different, on the other hand, is the form and expression of the 
high towering corn-mills, which abound in the southern provinces, (Figs. 
6 and 7) and especially on the islands of the Province Zeeland (Fig. 9). 
In structure, form, and proportion, there is a fundamental difference 
between the two types. The slender, tower-like body of such a mill is 
cylindrical in form, rapidly narrowing towards the top, and often rises, 
without foundation, straight from the soil. When there is a foundation, 
it is round likewise, thus harmonizing with the whole building. These 
mills impress us as being higher, lighter, and taller than the reed-covered 
ones; here is nothing of the massive, monumental compactness of that 
northern type: on the contrary—there is a soaring airiness about them, 
a vertical activity. They are built of bricks, and frequently the whole 
wall is varnished with linseed oil as a protection against the moisture. 
The structure of the wall remains clearly visible, and one can follow the 
whole construction, the direction and position of each particular tile 
from top to bottom, whereby an incomparably more tectonic effect is 
produced than that afforded by the reed-covered mills. 


The roof, too, makes a different impression from that of the heavy, 
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northern hoods. The roof, in proportion to the body, is smaller and 
lighter, and crowns it with so natural a grace, that it might well be an 
airy bonnet set on the head of a slender, well-proportioned figure. 

But even more important is the fact that, already, one can observe a 
certain systematic arrangement in the structure of these mills. In the first place 
a broad, somewhat jutting, white-painted fillet is fixed where the roof 
begins, separating it from the body. Then the round surface of the wall 
is divided into symmetrically arranged, arched windows, of which the 
lower ones are larger than the upper, and which, being likewise out- 
lined with white paint, detach themselves with sharp contours from the 
dark surface of the wall. Thus we see, that the whole structure is sys- 
tematically arranged according to its function, the different parts out- 
lined, the organic, structural context clearly indicated. 

When the sails begin to move, they give to this already bright and 
lifelike picture, such a magical and mystic effect of natural life, we im- 
agine it is inevitable that in the midst of Nature’s life, the building itself, 
moves slowly, rhythmically and unnoticeably by its own power. Look- 
ing on, we seem to experience the organic character, and the rhythmic, 
living element of architecture; as if here the psychic experience became 
a physical reality, as we have so often felt when looking at towers and 
bridges, at columns and pillars, and following their movement. It is as 
if an Italian Campanile, in its rotund, isolated compactness, were 
roused to life on the green Zeeland meadows before us. 

The colour effect and the relation to the surrounding nature, is also 
entirely different here from that of the North Holland mill. In spite of 
wind and rain, the islands of Zeeland keep their brilliant, emerald colour 
— the green of a young, spring vegetation, — from early spring till late 
autumn. Here the sky is a deep blue, the atmosphere not hazy, but crys- 
talline and clear, vibrating and radiant; it displays all forms plastically, 
and all colours are enhanced, as if seen through a magnifying glass. 
From this jubilant, green colour of the soil, the high mills rise sharply 
and proudly in their tower-like shape; the sails like slender arms, spread 
themselves wide in the air, and the bright ornament merrily indicates 
the crossing of the sails. 

Thus, the Dutch mill is the living architecture of the country; it is 
the friend and helper of the people; its beauty is indestructible and im- 
perishable, for the rhythm of its form has the same pulsation as the 
soil, and people to which it is akin. 

















MASTER MICHIEL 


By Freperick WINKLER 
Berlin 


One will seek in vain in the handbooks of art history for the name 
of Master Michiel, also called Michiel Sitium or Michiel Flamenco. He 
has become known only in the last few years, mainly through M. J. 
Friedlander, who in 1915 tentatively connected a new acquisition of 
the Berlin Museum with this court painter of Queen Isabella the Cath- 
olic of Spain, and in 1929 proved that his conjecture was correct. At 
the present time almost a dozen paintings by him are known. 


When Friedlander expressed his supposition, Master Michiel was no 
stranger to the few scholars who had occupied themselves with Spanish 
painting. It was known that the great Queen had several Spanish and 
Netherlandish court painters, among whom Juan de Flandes and Master 
Michiel appear to have been especially prominent. Fifty years ago parts 
of Isabella’s ‘‘oratory’, which Juan de Flandes had executed, were rec- 
ognized in a series of paintings in the royal palace in Madrid. It was 
hoped that the paintings of Master Michiel, which were repeatedly de- 
scribed with exactness in the inventories, would likewise be identified. 
Michiel had painted a picture of the Virgin with St. John and St. Mar- 
garet, the saints bearing the features of the heir to the Spanish throne 
and his fiancée. The Berlin Madonna seemed to be such a work, which 
according to its style and dating, as well as through its origin, pointed 
to a Netherlandish-Spanish painter of about 1500. The hypothesis was 
confirmed when Friedlander himself recognized in the Ascension of the 
Virgin in the Quesnet collection in Paris (Fig. 2) one of the two pictures 
of the oratory which Master Michiel, according to a contemporary in- 
ventory memorandum, had executed in the series by Juan de Flandes. 
It was by the hand of the painter who had painted the Berlin Madonna. 
Since that time the other work of the oratory accredited to Michiel, the 
Ascension of Christ, has also appeared.' (Fig. 3). It confirms anew the 
grouping of the works and there is scarcely a doubt that in the future, 
thanks to the material which has thus far been assembled, many a pic- 
ture by Juan de Flandes and Master Michiel will be discovered.’ 


1Compare my article in Pantheon, April, 1931, p. 175. 

2The literature is cited in the already mentioned article in Pantheon. A condensed list of the com- 
plete works of Juan de Flandes can be found in Thieme Becker’s Kiinstler-Lexicon, Vol. XIX. To be 
compared with this is Sanchez-Canton’s recently published work, the most thorough and detailed 
study of the painter which has appeared and in which several sections are also devoted to Master 
Michiel (Archivo espajiol de arte, 7930, No. 17, p. 114). New paintings are constantly appearing from 
the oratory series. Since the article by Sanchez-Canton, two which had been known but which have 
been lost sight of for decades, have been published from English private collections (Burlington Maga- 


zine, April, 1931). 
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Michiel Flamenco was already in 1480 court painter to the Spanish 
queen. According to an inventory memorandum he painted the por- 
trait of the thirty-year old Isabella (1481). It is scarcely to be assumed 
that Michiel painted the portrait later. After 1492 we can establish him 
with complete certainty at the court of the queen. He was active there 
until her death; later (1515-16) he appears in the service of the Nether- 
landish stadtholder and her nephew, the future Emperor Charles V, 
A little earlier (1514) he had worked for the Danish court, and was also 
there for a time. A portrait of King Christian II of Denmark dated 1515 
has been preserved in the Copenhagen Museum.’ (Fig. 4). 

The two accredited representations of the Ascension of the Virgin 
and of Christ are closely related to the paintings by Juan de Flandes. 
Michiel was obviously the older of the two. To clarify the relation be- 
tween them we must take into consideration the other paintings at- 
tributed to Michiel. We know besides these two pictures and the Berlin 
Madonna, several portraits, Madonna paintings, and Biblical repre- 
sentations. To the Berlin picture, which comes from Burgos, belongs a 
portrait of a donor (Fig. 5) and, more indirectly, a portrait of a distin- 
guished woman of Vienna, whose features are reproduced in those of 
the Madonna.‘ The painter presents this woman’s portrait a third time, 
in a painting of the Magdalene, formerly at a Berlin art dealer’s. (Fig. 6). 
All of these form a group and it is reasonable to assume that the donor of 
the Madonna diptych stood in a certain relationship to this woman. 
Perhaps all three works were created at the same time and in the same 
connection. Closely related, though not representing the same woman, 
are two half-figure pictures of the Madonna in Budapest and at a Berlin 
art dealer’s (Galerie Haberstock, Fig. 7). They make it possible to es- 
tablish Michiel with considerable certainty as the pupil of Hans Memling, 
not only because in them compositions of Memling’s Madonnas were 
employed (painting formerly in the Kauffman collection), for the re- 
semblance to Memling is already striking in the Madonna of the Berlin 
Museum. In the form of the Child, the regular oval of the head of the 


3G. Falck, Kunstmuseets Aarskrift, XIII-XIV, 1930. If 1 am not mistaken, the same painter has added 
the portraits of the king and queen to an altar representing the last judgment (Copenhagen, National 
Museum) executed by Jan Mostaert or one of his pupils (Winkler, Altniederlandische Malerei, 1924, 
p. 236). This circumstance is to be explained by the fact that the triptych was bought by the king, 
who gave to Michiel, who was in his employ, the commission to paint in the portraits of his wife 
and himself. 

‘In a recent number of this magazine (October, 1930) the Vienna woman’s portrait (reproduced 
there) was attributed by C. Pierce to the Master of Moulins. This painter, who by a whim of fortune 
has not yet succeeded in acquiring his real name — he is surely identical with the court painter Jean 
Perréal, as Hulin already suggested in 1902 — is well known to us from portraits and Madonna 
paintings. His marble-like, cold flesh tints, which give to the skin a gelatinous transparency, are quite 
different from the thick enamel of Michiel’s portraits. Since in giving this attribution the author was 
not aware of the relation of the Vienna portrait to the Berlin Madonna, I will not go further into 


the matter. 
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Fic. 7. Master Micuiet: Maponna Anp CHILD Fic. 5. Master Micuiet: Portrait or A Donor 
Haberstock Gallery, Berlin Messrs. Knoedler &@ Co., New York 














Virgin, the solid, almost shadowless painting of the skin, whose smooth 
firmness is still more accentuated with Michiel, and in many other 
peculiarities his affinity with Memling can be clearly traced. Memling 
was active in Bruges after the middle of the year 1460. Thus it is alto- 
gether possible that Michiel could have been taught by him. 

Just as little as Memling forfeited his independence in taking Rogier 
van der Weyden for his model — in contrast to almost all the other 
pupils and imitators of Brussels’ city painter — so little can Michiel be 
called a pupil of Memling in the ordinary sense of the term. He attached 
himself to Memling’s style in order to gain his own. No one would guess 
that in the two Madonnas, in Budapest and in the Haberstock Gallery, 
compositions of Memling had been taken over. Michiel has transposed 
them independently. Out of the “‘two-dimensional’’, dull colored figures, 
forms of solid corporeality and of brilliant, sparkling color have grown. 
The face of Mary in particular rounds out strongly from the surface and 
it has assumed at the same time more refined and delicate features, com- 
pared with which Memling’s Mary appears somewhat rustic. Character- 
istic also is the way in which, in the Budapest picture, Michiel again 
shows an Oriental carpet, under the linen upon which the Child rests. 
He masters the rendering of Persian patterns with an almost Holbein- 
esque truth to nature. The carpet of the Berlin Madonna is his most bril- 
liant bit of painting. But it is just in this Madonna that we recognize 
the limits of his ability. 

Of the three Madonnas in half figure thus far known, the one in the 
Berlin Museum is certainly the most splendid. The colors are of an un- 
heard-of intensity, of a purity and depth beside which even more sig- 
nificant works have difficulty in holding their own. But we realize that 
the artist grows so enamoured of color, that in its use he comes so near 
to virtuosity, that the parts threaten to fall asunder. The carpet, the 
Child’s body, the face of the Madonna, and the white head cloth, each 
is handled by itself. In his onesidedness the painter does not notice that 
the scale of the figures in relation to the frame no longer possesses the 
fineness of proportion of the old Netherlandish masters before him, and 
the Child has become altogether too large. The two other Madonnas 
are more harmonious if at the same time less pretentious creations. The 
way in which the color effect is built up in the Madonna at the Haber- 
stock Gallery, with a few fundamental colors, — the salmon red gar- 
ment, the silken shimmering flesh, and the dull green of the landscape, 
— and how in their midst the pearls and jewelry glisten, the miniature- 
like painting of which was Michiel’s forte, belong to the most charming 
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bits of painting in old Netherlandish art. The expression of the Child is 
extremely natural, almost portrait-like. 

The outspokenly courtlike delicacy of the art of Michiel would not 
have become one of the most marked features of his artistic being, had 
it not been innate in him. In his dependence upon his courtly environ- 
ment lies the limits of his talent. When he chanced upon models like 
the gentlemanly donor of the Berlin Madonna, a portrait results which 
may be placed next to the best of the time. Traces of kindness and scep- 
ticism are interwoven in the wonderful living eyes and in the mouth of 
this handsome aristocratic head, giving it such a lifelikeness and famil- 
iarity to us as seldom happens in art. With the reserve and at the same 
time the outspoken courtliness of her demeanour, we are charmed by 
the portrait of the Vienna woman, who through her jewels and her re- 
markably austere posture, suggests a lady of queenly extraction. 

We descend from the height of this creative power when we compare 
Michiel’s representations with many figures. The master also becomes 
inspired here when he chances upon representations in keeping with 
his own nature. In the first place, the Ascension of the Virgin really 
leaves us uncertain whether Michiel or Juan de Flandes is the more tal- 
ented. To the severe earnestness, the power of invention and the Eyck- 
esque strength and mastery in the tiniest details, by which Juan de 
Flandes is distinguished, Michiel opposes very considerable qualities. 
Like Juan de Flandes he shows imagination, his sense of space masters 
the perspective inadequacies of his time, and he is in addition gracious 
and elegant in his feminine types, light and delicate in the thick enamel 
of his colors, as Juan de Flandes never was. 

To be sure if one compares the entire series of the oratory — the fif- 
teen small panels which are still preserved in the royal palace of Madrid 
could be studied to advantage in the 1930 exhibition in Antwerp — it 
is nevertheless doubtful whether Michiel can claim the same rank as 
Juan de Flandes. The energy and strength of Juan de Flandes’ drawing 
and the richness of his invention make themselves at once apparent. 
On the other hand, Juan de Flandes painted uninteresting, conventional 
pictures — I am thinking of the picture in Richmond and of the scenes 
from the life of John the Baptist in Geneva and Antwerp (Musée Mayer 
van den Bergh). But he is hewn of more solid wood, is apparently more 
independent of the atmosphere of the court and holds his own ground 
better. The pictures of Michiel with many figures, the two Ascensions 
of the Oratory, a Crowning of the Virgin (Paris, Heugal collection) and 
a Bearing of the Cross (Moscow) amaze one by the originality of their 
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invention and their many fine features taken separately; nevertheless 
just the most pretentious of them, the Bearing of the Cross, is somewhat 
disappointing through the uncertain pose and gait of the figures, through 
an inability to group the multitude of figures, simply through lack of 
strength. On the other hand, the play of expression of the different 
faces and the material character of things are rendered with astonish- 
ing precision. 

Recently an uncommonly well painted little picture appeared at a 
Berlin art dealer’s, which I should like to include tentatively in the circle 
of the works by Master Michiel. The Adoration of the Child by night 
light (Fig. 8), is one of the favorite motifs of the time. It seems that the 
famous night picture by Geertgen which the National Gallery of London 
acquired some years ago, is not the first of its kind, as had hitherto been 
assumed. The Dutch Geertgen repeatedly turned to South Netherland- 
ish models, and it seems that there — in the circle of the great Hugo van 
der Goes — the night picture was first represented. And what is more, 
the composition must have been the same as that shown in our picture. 
We have numerous examples,’ all of which refer to an older model. 
The one presented here, as regards the fineness and delicacy of its ex- 
ecution, is superior to all the others, the Vienna example included, 
which I believe Baldass has wrongly attributed to Gossaert. In the heads, 
in the folds of the garments and in its color scheme — in short in all the 
above-characterized execution — the newly discovered painting is so 
closely related to Master Michiel that one must keep it in mind as his 
work. The attribution will scarcely admit of proof at present. Only 
when the ouevre of the painter has become more voluminous can the 
last word be spoken about a work so difficult to judge, the motif of which 
is not the artist’s own invention. 


JOHN TRUMBULL’S PORTRAIT MINIATURES ON WOOD 
By Freperic FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
New York City 


In 1779, John Trumbull painted at his home in Lebanon, Connecticut, 
a miniature in oil on wood of his mother, Faith Trumbull, wife of 
Governor Jonathan Trumbull. We may assume that it was this early 
work which prompted the artist to undertake the long series of similar 
5L. Baldass, Jahrbuch der Kunsthistoriche Sammlung, Vienna, 1919, Vol. 35, Part 1. 
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miniatures which he painted as studies for the purpose of accuracy in 
the portraiture of his important historical scenes from the Revolution. 
The first of these, that of Thomas Jefferson, was made from life, in Paris, 
in 1787, but the great majority were made in this country during the 
four years beginning 1790. Those which he painted in the early 1800's 
wete presumably commissioned and as a rule they more clearly resemble 
the ‘true’ miniatures, those on ivory, of that period and are decidedly 
less interesting and less artistic. The earlier examples are remarkably 
free and sketch-like — more in the nature of immediate and incisive 
likenesses in little. 

Many of the miniatures of the 1790’s are thinly painted; the back- 
ground light, almost the natural color of the wood, and against it the 
heads stand out in novel relief. In those of the 1800’s the backgrounds 
are generally in darker hues, more in the manner of the majority of 
those on ivory. Unfortunately the technic necessitated by his material 
precludes the possibility of realizing as the ‘true’ miniaturist can on 
ivory, with stippling and hatching, the variation of tone and value that 
adds infinitely to the effectiveness of his work. Stippling and hatching 
with the watercolor medium does not entirely conceal the creamy tone 
of the ivory beneath, which penetrates the imperceptible interstices 
between the minute touches of color and gives light and life to a back- 
ground, even though in the lower register. Oil paint, on the other hand, 
applied in the customary manner of the portrait painter on a diminutive 
wooden panel, shuts away completely the warm tone of the natural 
wood, and unless the colors are painstakingly applied in an infinitely 
laborious fashion in transparent glazes over an underpainting of lighter 
hue no variability of hue or tone results and the final effect is dull and 
lifeless because of the lack of inner light. 

Not a few of the best of these little portraits by Trumbull remind one 
of Gilbert Stuart’s unfinished ivory of General Knox. They are notable 
for a masterly realization of artistic possibilities in limited space with an 
unusual medium, that has seldom been equalled and never surpassed 
since his day. They do not attempt to counterfeit the look of ‘true’ min- 
iatures, painted on ivory, but manage, making due allowance for the 
limitations of the medium, material and technic, to compare favorably 
with the works of our greatest miniaturists, men like Malbone and 
Fraser. They approach in general effect, by suggestion at least, the intri- 
cate elaboration of detail that is so telling a feature in the ivories of 
those artists. They have every appearance of being equally accurate 
likenesses, and in a free-hand technic their coloring is just as intriguing. 
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It is surprising, considering Trumbull’s success in these works, that no 
other artist of his day chose to adopt his method. One advantage the 
oil medium has over watercolor; it does not fade or lose color from ex- 
posure to light, which on the other hand has a tendency to enhance 
hues that otherwise would darken. 


JOHN TRUMBULL’S MINIATURES ON WOOD 
(About 4 inches high by 3 inches wide, mostly) 


1779 


. Faith Trumbull (Wife of Gov. Jonathan Trumbull and mother of the artist) 


Copied at Lebanon, Connecticut, in 1793. 


1787 


. Thomas Jefferson. 1743-1820. (Painted in Paris) The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


1790 


. John Brooks. 1752-1825. The Yale Art Gallery. 
. Gen. Richard Butler. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Arthur Lee. 1740-1792. 

. Robert Morris. 1734-1802. Private Possession. 


Mrs. Robert Morris. Born 1749. Private Possession. 


. Gen. Rufus Putnam. 1738-1790. The Yale Art Gallery. 
. Col. William Stevens. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Col. O. H. Williams. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Temple Franklin. Died 1823. The Yale Art Gallery. 


1791 
Col. John Faucherand Grimke. 1752-1819. The Yale Art Gallery. 
Jonathan Haskell. 1755-1814. The Yale Art Gallery. 
Ralph Izard. 1742-1804. The Yale Art Gallery. 
Henry Laurens. 1724-1792. The Yale Art Gallery. 
Samuel Livermore. 1732-1803. The Yale Art Gallery. 
Capt. Lawrence Manning. The Yale Art Gallery. 
Thomas Mifflin. 1744-1800. The Yale Art Gallery. 
Gen. William Moultrie. 1730-1805. The Yale Art Gallery. 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 1746-1825. The Yale Art Gallery. 
Thomas Pinckney. 1750-1828. The Yale Art Gallery. 
John Rutledge. 1739-1800. The Yale Art Gallery. 
Faith Trumbull. Born 1742 or 3. (Sister of the Artist) The Yale Art Gallery. 
Jonathan Haskell. 1755-1814. The Yale Art Gallery. 


1792 
John Adams. 1753-1826. The Yale Art Gallery. 
Fisher Ames. 1758-1808. The Yale Art Gallery. 
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John Brown. 1757-1837. The Yale Art Gallery. 


. Eleanor Parke Custis. 1779-1852. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Tristram Dalton. 1738-1817. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Oliver Ellsworth. 1745-1807. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Peter Good. Indian Chief of the Six Nations. The Yale Art Gallery. 
. Gen. Nathaniel Greene. 1742-1786. 

. William Hall. 1752-1825. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. George Hammond. 1763-1853. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Gen. William Hull. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Rufus King. 1755-1827. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. John Langdon. 1739-1810. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. John Laurance. 1750-1810. The New York Historical Society. 

. Gen. Daniel Morgan. 1736-1802. (Painted in Philadelphia after a portrait by 


Charles Willson Peale) The Yale Art Gallery. 


. Cornelia Schuyler. Born 1776. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Philip Schuyler. 1733-1804. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Theodore Sedgwick. 1746-1813. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Mary Julia Seymour. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Gen. William Smallwood. 1732-1792. (Painted in Philadelphia after a portrait 


by Charles Willson Peale) The Yale Art Gallery. 


. William Loughton Smith. 1758-1812. Collection of Mr. Herbert L. Pratt. 
. Jonathan Trumbull. 1710-1785. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Catherine Wadsworth. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Martha Washington. The Yale Art Gallery. 


1793 


. Harriet Chew. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Sophia Chew. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Lemuel Hopkins. 1750-1801. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. David Howell. 1747-1824. (Painted in Newport). 

. John Jay. 1745-1829. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Jacob Read. 1752-1816. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Capt. Thomas Young Seymour. 1757-1811. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Harriet Wadsworth. 1769-1793. (Painted from memory) The Yale Art Gallery. 


1827 


. Dr. Allen. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. John Caldwell Calhoun. 1782-1850. The Yale Art Gallery. 
. Henry Williams Dwight. 1788-1845. The Yale Art Gallery. 
. Thomas Jackson Oakley. 1783-1849. The Yale Art Gallery. 
. David B. Ogden. 1748-1813. The Yale Art Gallery. 


Undated 


. Guiseppe Cerrachi. 1740-1801. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Christopher Gore. 1758-1827. Harvard University. 

. Indian Chief Infant, of the Six Nations. The Yale Art Gallery. 

. Major William Jackson. 1759-1828. The Historical of Pennsylvania. 

. George Washington. United States National Museum. 

. Martha Washington. United States National Museum. 

. Gen. Thomas Mifflin. 1744-1800. Property, 1927, of Mr. Ernest L. Parker. 
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FisHER AMES. 1758-1808. Harriet CHEW Bric-Gen. MorGan. 1736-1802. 


FaitH TRUMBULL. 1718-1780. Carr. THomas Seymour. 1757-1818. Jutia Seymour 


Ravpu Izarpb. 1742-1804. SopHia CHEW Cot. WitiiamM STEVENS 


MINIATURES BY JOHN TRUMBULL 
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